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chronic contractions of arterioles and high blood-pressure, the obvious indi¬ 
cation is to relax the arterioles and lower the blood-pressure. The danger 
after opium is, that when you reduce the dose or leave it off, there is a re¬ 
bound with a very high blood-pressure. The iodides are in the same way 
followed by a rebound, but this rarely gives much trouble till they have been 
taken for weeks or perhaps months. The rebound after both opium and the 
iodides can be prevented by the same means, namely, by giving short courses 
of sodium salicylate to carry off the accumulated uric acid, the cause of in¬ 
creased arterial tension. In the morbus cordis of middle or later life there 
are no more important drugs than these, which, like the iodides, relax the 
arterioles and lower the blood-pressure. On the other hand, such drugs as 
digitalis, which contract the arterioles and raise the blood-pressure, may do 
great harm .—Therapeutic Gazette, 1895, No. 9, p. 590. 


The Beduction of Oxyhemoglobin in Living Tissues. 

Dr. A. Henocque states that the therapeutic agents which modify the 
activity of this process act either upon the blood directly, upon the organs 
which prepare and restore the blood, or upon the trophic nervous centres and 
consequently upon the ultimate tissue changes. Those which increase the 
activity of tissue changes are iron, uncooked meat, tonic food, which bring 
about an immediate building-up of the globules, or others act directly 
upon the nervous system to strengthen it, as the bitters, strychnine, and 
douches, or ozone, arsenic, caffeine at the same time improve the nervous 
system, general nutrition, and hcematosis. The drugs which diminish the 
activity of this process are many. The antipyretics, as kairin, antipyrin, 
exalgin, acetanilid, and paraldehyde. Amyl and sodium nitrite act by de¬ 
struction of a certain number of red blood-globules or by action on the heat 
centres. Chloroform used as an ancesthetic is the type of a drug which acts 
upon the nervous system, producing in the general nutrition a diminution of 
these changes. Drugs which sometimes increase and at others diminish this 
activity, according to the pathological condition of the individual, are many ; 
they may be considered as regulators of the activity of these changes. As a 
type may be cited the alkaline iodides, and it is in emphysema, in disturb¬ 
ances of the pulmonary circulation, and in cyanosis, that these drugs act most 
efficiently, whether upon the quantity of oxyhtemoglobin or upon the activ¬ 
ity of these changes .—La Presse Medicate, 1895, No. 43, p. 337. 

Diphtheria Antitoxin. 

Dr. Sidney Martin believes that the experiments which he has carried 
out tend to show that the antitoxic serum is capable of counteracting the 
poisons which are found in the tissues of patients dead of diphtheria. It 
has only a slight effect on the febrile rise of temperature produced by the 
albumins, but it completely counteracts the fatty degeneration of the heart 
produced by these substances, and to a great extent also the nerve degenera¬ 
tion. 

Dr. E. W. Goodale, from an analysis of one hundred and five cases, con¬ 
cludes that it does not lessen the incidence of albuminuria; nor will it, if 
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employed too late, prevent anuria. It does not prevent the occurrence of 
paralysis; in fact, in this series of cases 2.4 per cent more occurred in those 
treated by it than in those treated in other waya. 

Dr. Alex. Johnston found that no benefit was to be obtained by using 
antitoxin in cases in extremis, and that nothing was gained from its use in 
very mild cases. His practice became one of selecting cases only moderately 
severe and well marked for the special treatment. 

Mr. Lennox Browne pointed out the fallacies in the conclusions of those 
who preceded him at the London meeting of the British Medical Association. 
He concluded by saying that it was abundantly evident that with suitable 
precautions the results in England at any rate, under Berum treatment and 
under former methods at command, did not at present justify the claims of 
antitoxin to so high a therapeutical eminence as at foreign centres of obser¬ 
vation .—British Medical Journal, 1895, No. 1808, p. 461. 
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Gastrolith. 

Manasse ( Berlin, klin. Woch., 1895, No. 33) reports the following: A man 
of forty-four years, a hard drinker, was treated for gastric symptoms ascribed 
to alcoholism. Eight months later he was again admitted to the hospital, 
with tuberculosis of the lungs and peritoneum, from which he died. The 
stomach was adherent to the liver, the adhesion being over an ulcer in the 
pyloric region, which had advanced almost to perforation. The ulcer had 
the appearance of a simple chronic ulcer of the stomach. It was evidently 
caused by a concretion of flattened cylindrical shape, 10 cm. long, 5 cm. 
wide, and 4 cm. thick. The concretion wa3 very light, weighing only seven¬ 
ty-five grammes. It had a resinous appearance, dark-green color, and 
laminated structure. Chemical testa showed it to be resinous. The conclu¬ 
sion of the reporter, who ascribed the origin of the calculus to the drinking 
of furniture-polish containing shellac, was confirmed by the employer of the 
patient, who stated that the man had long been addicted to the habit, against 
which he had frequently been warned. The case is similar to one reported 
by Friedlander, in which there were multiple calculi; perhaps also to one 
observed by Langenbuch and quoted by Friedlander (Berliner klin. Wochen- 
schri/t, 1881, No. 1). 



